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ries is sometimes drunk in Wales, and forms an 
acid liquor somewhat resembling perry. 

This tree had formerly many superstitious virtues 
and associations connected with it, and was planted 
near houses to protect them from evil spirits, but 
it is rapidly losing its mysterious, and supernatu- 
ral character. It is still supposed in the Highlands 
to have the power of averting the “ evil eye.” Sir 
Walter Scott in the “ Monastery/’ puts the fol- 
lowing sentence into the mouth of Dame Glendin- 
ning in addressing the monk, — “But 1 have tied 
red thread round the bairn’s throats, and given 
ilka ane o’ them a riding wand of the rowan tree 
forby sewing up a slip of witch elm in their doub- 
lets ; and I wish to know of your reverence if there 
be ony thing mair that a lone woman can do in 
the matter of ghosts and fairies/’ In Britain also, 
it has long been considered as a sovereign preser- 
vative against witchcraft. Lightfoot in his Flora 
Scotica, observes, “ It is probable that this tree 
was held in high esteem by the Druids ; for it may 
be seen to this day growing more frequently than 
any other in the neighbourhood of those Druid- 
ical circles, so often seen in the north of Britain ; 
and the superstitious still continue to retain a great 
veneration for it, which was undoubtedly handed 
down to them from early antiquity, they believe 
that a small portion of this tree carried about them 
will prove a sovereign charm against all the dire 
effects of enchantment and witchcraft. Their 
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cattle, also as well as themselves, are preserved by 
it from evil ; for the dairymaid will not forget to 
drive them with a rod of the rowan tree, which 
she carefully lays up over the door of the sheal- 
boothy, or summer house, and drives them home 
again with the same.” In Strathspey, they makeon 
the first of May, a hoop with the wood of this tree, 
and in the evening and morning cause the sheep 
and the Jambs to pass through it. This supersti- 
tious belief was recently or is still prevalent in 
Wales, as well as the Dorth of England, where it 
is supposed that 

“ Rowan tree and red tliread 
Put the witches from their speed.'* 

It is remarkable that nearly the same belief 
should exist also in India. “ I was amused and 
surprised,” says Bishop Heber, “ to find the su- 
perstition which in England and Scotland attaches 
to the rowan tree, here applied to a tree of similar 
form.” Another tree belonging to this country 
to which legends are attached is the 
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